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leadership prccesses. Besearch supporting these conclusions points to 
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self -actualization^ -^technological^progress^ and affiliation^ 
reccgnizing that emphasis- on any- value ^usually produces both positive 
and negative outcomes^ ^^5^5^?^'^?9^^^ psychologists should recognize 
the^limitaticns of the "linear society'^ that ^encourages achievement 
and performance at the expense of ether values. (ftuthor/CS) 
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During the past few years I've had a number of eonversatidris with friends 
and colleagues concerning my interest in the possible negative effects of 
career success. Among these people have 'been a number of academicians and 
more than a few executives, with their interest being stimulated, at least 
originally, by a book my wife and i have recently cd-authored entitled Career 
Success/Personal Failure . In it we discuss, for laymen, our observations of 
what seems to be an increasing alienation of a persdrial and social nature 
among managers and executives who have been rather successful in a career 
sense. In this book we offer a number of explahatidhs fdr the unhappiness and 
distress of ' at least some individuals who, paraddxical ly , seem to have it made 
career-wise. My conversation with these friends and colleagues then become 
even more intense when I indicate that I and some of my students have . 
conducted research on these questions^ that we are continuing 'to do so and 
that we are generally finding that alienatidh among the career successful is 
definitely a distinct phenomena, it does occur and that we are beginning to 
understand some of the factors that selm to be involved, factors \ will be 
referring to l\ter in my presentation. Our conversations then generally' 
conclude with two ^estions, questions I believe that are the nub of the issue 
for us as industrial-organizational piyehblogists . The first'questidh is, 
usually, "why is this issue and these research findings so surprising dr 
important? After all, nobody but a- flool would believe that achieving success 
in'*^'your career would lead to a more Satisfying life. After all, life is very 
complex and work is only part of HfL frequently and by ho means the mdst 
important. Many other things are • important (e.g. family, love, affectidh, 
health) and these not only have nothjing to do with work. Achieving these may 
even hurt one *s career!"- My response to this question is generally another 
question which is "if^what you say is .true and thtt ohly'a fddl believes that 
career success would lead to a more satisfying life, then why are we so 
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ebhceriied with career success? Why do we tell oar children; and ourselves, to 
work ha^d if the result is not a more satisfying life?" The r^sjDbhse to my 
posing of the questipn'is usually a blank look ahd/br a shrugging of the 
Shoulder and an end of the conversation. It is my belief- that v(e as 1=0 
psychologists cannot aff.ord ourselves the luxury of a shrug. I believe we 
heed tq examine more fully many of our explicit, and also hidden,^^ beliefs 
about tfte nature and meaning of work performance and career success and if 
these beliefs are found wanting, we need to revise them for the ber^efit of the 
indi))idaaM, organizations and society we concern ourselves with as^ 
researcher^ and as professionals. In line' with this, my ba?ic proposals in 
this paplr aV*e that career success and (effective) work performance are 
accompanied and also generate both. intended (positive)^ outcofnes arid also 
unintended (neWtive) outcomes. Furthermore, it is the latter, up to ridw 
mostly Ignored lyri our society, which- are generating the alienation we are 
observing among We career successful.. In what follows I will try to detail 
to ydU what I believe to jbe some of these unintended negative outcomes of . 
career success arid effect^|ive work performances, my research evidence for these 
statements and where I think v^e may- consider going i,n the future both as I-O 
psychologists and as concerned citizens of/bur^ ^t times, confusing but always 
interesting society. \ \^ j ' ^ 

piS background to my comments; ".I have listed iri Table 1 several of the 
influences that have led to my interest in this area. Gasu'al otDservatiori of - 
Table 1 suggests, of course^ that my^re^^earch interest in this area did^riot 
originate as a result of any major theoretical perspective and thatit w^s 
certainly not derived from any conceptital propositioris. ^The influences; \ 
believ.e> were far more pragmatic and ev^ry-day. fable 1 lists, ;^from tap t-o . 
bottom in chronological order, tho.se fac^tors that orfginal ly:piqued my 
curibs'^ty. of these^ possibly «the most sS'grrif icant vjere^-the spate of cultural 
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\ products that seemed to hone in on ray consciousness at the time of some 
'^personal changes in my life, and in! those of some friends and colleagues who 
were in somewhat 'of ' a similar stagej of life to me at the time. That is, we 
wefe all about 40 or so, we had all pretty much achieved our original career 
" . goals, we were all wiondering what we were going to do with the rest of our 

live's and WE all talked about these problems constantly. ^ At the same time, it 
also seemed as if we were being assaulted everyday by media programs about 
financially successful- American families with problems similar to us or even 
were extreme. We saw TV shows about affluent families who were bored with 
lifei and' with each other, we saw movies*aboat successful businessmen with 
nervous breakdowns, and we read books about corporate vice-presidents who - 
could- not reconcile the career success they had achieved with the disorder of 
their family life and the dreams with which they started. These eu-ltural 

: _ ^ J _ _ _ _ ______ _ _ J _ _j " _ • _ ' ^ " \ :^ 

' :events of the time led me to conclude that the problems that were bother fng my 
friends and myself were obviously not unique to us. They were bothering af lot 
of people in our society judging from this cultural explosion and a-s was ^ 

suggested even further by my consulting assignments which were increasingly 

'_ -■ ■ _^ _"_ -_ - _- ■ ■ _^ . _ 

focusing on problems of management motivation or the lack of it. therefore,. ^ 

there yi/as something here, a problem that I believed needed to be / 

investigated. Why was this occurring? Where was all this disaffection and 

alienation dDming* from? My growing interest in these, questions, . 

'non-theoretical though they might have been, was supported even further by two 
steps wh^'ch I sumnarize oh the bottom of Table -1 and in Table 2. The^ bottom 

'of Table 1 surrinarizes a review of academic literature which I Undertook in 
order to determine whether the research' 1 i terature was reflecting what 
perceived to be an important societal problem and also to get some possible 
leads to my' own research. As the bottom of Table 1 shows, I was reasonably 
successful in my'search. There were some articles reflecting various 
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' (liable 1 about here) 



dimensions of the problem^ a problem which the Henry reference in Table 1 
indicates was not unknown even back in 1961. However, the Zietgeist was not 
ready for this problem then snd Henry's findings in these areas went pretty 
well unnoticed^ ' • ^ 
tn Table | I <Jetail my preliminary answers to the "so what" question 



(Table 2 about here) 



with which T wasl. bedeviled as a student, and with which I bedev.il mine. It is, 
\ beliej\/e, the rnqst important question we need to ask when a research^ problem 
is originally p^resented. In Table 2 I list the original j.astif ications I 
developed for myself when embarking on this research. As it turned out, and 
as I will po'int out later, the behavioral inl^l ications of :this prablem were 
even greater than I thought. But at least I had .enough origi-naT justification 
to proceed,. : \ 

The ThgoreticaT Frameworlc : In fables '3 and 4 and Figures 1 and 2 I have . 
suninarized the theoretical structure this research -program' has generated up to 
this point. Pable 3 states the basic proposal that career success, when it is 



(Table 3 about here^)--^^ 

based on effective work performance*. is accompan ted by and alsQ generates both 
expected (positive) and also unexpected (negative) outcomes. The positive 
buteomes are listed in Table 4. t There are benefits to be attained fro/n career 
success, e.g. freedctfn from jobs of real drudgery, higher incdrnes, greater 
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TiBle i 

... . 

Indicator s ^ At i er 



isfactJori 



Culj^ur al Product s -dun' ng d e cade 



Novels 
Fi 1ms 



5cems"Tron 



b^m A Marriage 



ihHeller, 

I. Bercpian/ ^ _ 
J. Lenaon^ ^e=^he-Xige£^ - 
" An Ameri can^TaS^^ 
"What if the Bream comes true" 
"Marin County'* TV, books and films 
(e.g. "Serial'*) 




growth in eareeFTTevelopment Programs for Managers 
Decline in Manag^ent Npbility 
Growth 'of the ^'Maid-baek" ethic for managers 



- - - - -- - -- - : 

Person a 1 L if^-£han^eg^ - ^ 

Age "40" introlfecti ons ^ 
Reflections on the achievement of 
Observation of changes in friends 



1 ife goals 
and family 



c) 

5) 

6) 
70 



Lack of correlation between organizational level and job 
involvement (Rabinowit2 and: Hall, 1975] _ . 

Lack of personal affect and emotional ties with others in 
successful rnanagers (Maccoby, 1977) ^ - - _ ^ _ 
Feelings of personal stress, loss of personal alertness and a 
sense of m^aningTessness among successful young executives 
(Bartolemi, 1972) _ _ __ ^ \ 

Reports^of intense frustration.in their late 30's in 80% of^ 9 
sample of IdGSSriiddle-aged professionals and 'managers^ never 
recovered (ScHdUz^ 1974) _ _ V - :\ _ . 

Low_ correlations between life satisfactions and such indices"" 

as^_-Farnily and Rousehold Income, an^ prestige/ 
^ among national probabi lity samples {.14j and Buffalo areai 

probability saniple^( .Id) (Campbell ^ 1976;^ Hunt, et.al ^ 1978) 
Doubts as to-the meaning of success, considerable self-doubts, 

v^lue confTicts and: disquiet over careers among successful 

executives (Henry, 1961) 
Dis;satisf action and alienation among executives and managers 

in training programs (Ti^ofe(ieski , 1973) 
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Table 2 

Impl Tcatiop^of: Al ieoatioh , 
Lfu_l_ People 



Individual level Low levels of career arid work aspirations among 

future labor force members if those who have 
achieved do not appear to have benefited from 
such achievement, __ _ 

; / ' Feelings of guilt arid self-loathing amon^ career 

^ successful people uriable to comprehend their 

alienatibn, _ _ 
Organizational level tow levels of work perfdrmarice since career 

successful people cari implement neg^t^ve 
attitudes if they wish. * 

" ■ \ tow levels of work performance sirice_career 

successful people with negative attitudes Serve 
as negative role models f or others. _ 
Societal level Necessary but difficult roles for societal - 

growth arid effectiveness wi 1 1 not be fulfil 1 ed 
■ if greater satisfaction is not-attained by those 

^' ' choosing to meet these roles, 

^ Bisloeatidn arid social status^^s instittitions 
attempt to haridle ari unexpected problem. 
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Table 3 




Work performarice, when effective,* and its resUl ting career 
success generates both positive and negative dUtcomes. 
These_negati ve buteoraes group themselves into a set of 
factors that, in eonjunctiori with hernial agei ng processes, 
generate senses of personal and social alienation. These 
are defined as follows^; 

Personal - ATienatToa - peree^iving a discrepancy between your 
everyday_behavlor and your, image of yourself , the belief 
that there is a "real self" inside the self and that the 
person who is behaving in the everyday world is hot that 
"real" person. 

Soaiaj A1 iehatibn - pereeiv-irig tipe self as separated from others 
"^^ and as not having a:eGmmdn framework' within which to 

interact. To be "alone" .is .'the essence of social alienation 

■ ^ - \ - ■ - 

These senses:of al ienati'^.n', % turn, generate behaviors of_ 
negative implications fpr wort: mdtivation and organizational 
and leadership processe^J-|^ ..^ 
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(Table 4>about here) ' ^ 



_ -: - - - ....... . >jr . 

power over others, greater free^m from the cares of old age, etc.* Career 
success is not to be sneezed at^ at least not -totally. • 

Figure 1 presents the reasons for my ambiguity. It is my belief that 



(Figure 1 about here) 



-/ 



career success will also generate feelings of 'Disconf irmed Expectations, a 

Perceived Sense of Exte|rnal Control, a'loss of Affiliative Satisf actions and a 

Sense of Cbhtradictory Role,Demands thr^ough^ a number of specific events which 

are listed alon^ the left-hand side of Figure 1. Personal and Social 

Alienation, as defined in table 3, are primarily a function of these feelings 

and of life-stage changes. To the extent that the events ^specified in the 

left-hand side of Figure 1 do not occur, there will be decreased alienation 

although there will always bq^some, due to inevitable life-stage problems. 

' What are the behavioral implications of the alienation? As shown in 

Figure 2^ people who are personal ly. al iefnated believe that their "real selves" 

- » 

are not acting in the everyday world. 'Hence, their intrinsic needs are 

... .. . _ ... .J 

ignored and the idea of %elf-actualization makes little sense for them. Why, 

also^ try to achieve an eKeryday^alue for that "everyday person" since that 

same person rs "not real"? People who are personal ly alienated are also 

anxious people, I propose, or. they would exhibit their "true selves." 

Therefore, they are more tik'ely to .be motivated by anxiety and, as a result, 

consistency in their choices. Finally, they are also miserable and misery 

loves cbmpdhy. , 
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V Table 4 , • ' " 

Expected (Positive) Outcbrnes of Caneer-^urxess 
and Effective Work Performance ' ' 

ij Societal Approbation for Having Achieved Societal 
Value; 

2) Freedom- from_the drudgery df jobs calling for 
common everyday routine, repetitive tasks; \ 



3) Higher income and the resulting ability to 
purchase an ever-increasing variety of cdhsumer 

; , goods; ; r-, 

4) Greater ability to control one** s life in both a 
career and non-career sense; ' ; ^ 

5) Greater ability to control the task activity of 
others and to assert power over others in general. 



6) * A. more viable^ cohesive family life because df 

greater ifi^come and the presence df a more : 
.desirable role model as the successful individual ; 

and . . : : ; ^ 

7) Relative freedom from the cares and woes of 
middle- and -old-^age_(due to' greater ineorjie, 

. greater status and the mor^ viable family that 
-this has generated). v 



8) In addition, to the benefit of the organization, 
it has also been assumed that the val uer derived 
by individuals have alio generated an increased 
work commi tinent and intent, V^^":;) 



1) 

2) 
3) 



5) 

6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 

10) 

11) 
12) 

13) 
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Figure 1 



Uhexpected-Batcgmes of Career Success 
a nd Effe ctive W orfc Performance 



Realization that all positions involve 
routine and repetitive tasks 

Decreasing social value of work success 

Increasing tax rates, inflation and 
aspiration levels _ •_ 
-Transitory sensory quality of consumer 
satisfaction _ahd goods and their^ 
likelihood of being over- promised 
by TV and other media ^ : 

Realization that career success has not 
protected self from upsets of mid- 
1 if e years 



Continued pcesehce of legal restrictions 
'governament control^ and union 
constraints 

Continued_societal and personal demand 
for success ' ' 

Decline of_huelear familial relation- 
ships because of work committment and 
geographic, mobility _ _ 

decline of parental and extended family 
relationships because-of .changes in 
social status and geographic mobility 

Lack of affiliate ve rel.ationshipi with : 
other individuals in the^work setting 

Decline of ability to establish affilia- 
tive Relationships with other 

Inability^ Jo reconcile needs of 
organtzatiohal superiors with those 
of subordinates. 

Inability^ to sufficiently meet needs ' ^ 
relevant to other dimension^ of human 
experience (e.g^, hamanistie . interests, 
religious activities,, affiliative' 
desires, etc.). 



Disconf irmed 
Expectations 
(of Career 
Success ) 




Perceived 
Sense of 
External 
Control 





Perceived 
boss of 
fiff il iative 
Satisf acti ons 



Personal/ 
Al ienation 



Social 
Alienation 




Real izatidn of 
Contradictory • 
Role Demands 
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Somewhat of the same perspective holds when we. Tdok at the Socially 
Alienated person.. These who are Socially Alienated are more anxious and 
consistent and do not view values ill a worTd they do not^care- about as ^worth 
maximizing. They also seek company in their misery. 

. .. . ^ 
(Figure 2 about here) 

'^^"^T"""-"""""'' 

the results of thes^ atti tudinal and motivational processes results in 
phehGmeria of organ iz at idn^al and lea(dersfr%p si'gni.ficance. It results, I would 

• ■ . y ^ j--^ _ - ....... 

prdpos^, in both less planning and also' les§ effective planning and it also 
results in uhcertain; anxious^ authoritative and hesitant leaders frustrated by 
the diff ipihti^GS they have -in dealing with a work population Who' are / 
hdh-rational , non-value maximizing^ anxibus. and who -are unwilling to do , 
anything about any of these, the results for the organization and for the 
individuals involved, as Figure^-2-ihdicates, are quite" negative, to say the 
least. . ' \ . 

The Research Evidence 

*^ri tables 5-11 I have summarized some of the research evidence relative 
to this framework.^ ^. 

tables 5 and 6 refer to a study of business-school alumni earning a 
median of 40K a year and current MBA students in management positions which I 
conducted with Dorothy Lang and Ursula Mi ttigrBerman and which is to be 



(Tables 5 and 6 about here) 
- / _ 

published in the Academy of Management Journal. Table 5 reports the construct 
validity of the measures we used and and Table 6 surmiarizes some of our 
findings. It indicates support for dUr basic hypdthesis as to the 
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Figure 2 
:ifiiBersonal and Social 



A1 lenation 



Motivational 
Effects 



Tendency not to 
behave in an 
irrational , non- 
•value maximizing 
manner- 



Personal 
Alienation 



Social . 
'Alienation 



Tendency not to 
r behavej i n.^a self- 
~7 actual i zing manner, 
and to reject such 
behavior in others 



Tendency --not to 
behave in_ a manner 
reflecting intrinsic 
needs 



^Tendency to seek 
others who are_simi 
1 ar and^ to reject 
those who ar§_not 
personally and _ 
socially alienated 



Tendency to behave 
in a highly anxious 
manner 



Lvatiion a nd 
Process 



Behavioral 
Effects 



Leadership 
Organ i z at id^ 
Effects 






Lack of planning 
and concern for 
the future 



Tendency to ignore 
personal -task • 
requirement fit 
in making task. _ 
choices for self 
and others 



Tendency to 
oppose atterriiDts 
to reduce 
Personal and 
Social 
Alienation 




Perceived 
restriction 
range of 
behavi.oral 
choices 



Tendency for 
leaders to be 
frustrated, 
anxious, com- 
ptilsive, uh- 
^ certain and 
hesitant in - 
dealing with the 
behaviors of the 
personally /and 
socially alienated 



of 



Tendency for 
leaders to be 
authoritarian and 
bver-contrdl 1 ing 
in influencing 
the behavior of 
the persdhatly and 
socially alienated 
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. Table 5- 

Construct V'alidity^j 



al 




I. Personal Alienation 



A. 
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CorreJ ate? 

Internal^ External 
Control (Rotter, 
High scores Indicate 
inability to control own 
fate and a belief that 
-one is simil arto a^gawn 
controlled by 'external" 
events. The world is 
seen as a control ling^_ 
influence over-powering- 
the self. ' 



Sample ' - 

T. Under gr ad 
Students ; 
(N=92) ' 



'r"'s 



Personal Alien- 
at ion (PA) -Philo- 
sophy of' bife 



.314* 




Bus ine^ "Organizat ions 
- High scores indicate 
antagonism toward large 
business organizations, 

abelief in their lack of_ 
respohsivehess to 'societal 
' requirements and a 
perception of them as 
violators of the 
Snvirohmeht and eihieal 
norms 

II . Social "Alienatio n 
Corr estates 

----- - - - - - >' 

. ' ' Atti tudes Towards / 



1. Grad. Business PA-Philosophy 

Students of Life 

' (N-97) : __: 

PA-Error Choice^ 



2. Prdf5. +_Mgrs^P^-Philtosophy 
(Subsampile.of of Life • 
above, N-58 

^ PA-Error Choice 



.38** 
.17* 

.24* 

.16 



1. Grad. Business 
, Students 
(N=g7) 



2. Profs. +_ 
(Subsample of 
above, N=58) 



III. Personal and S ocial Alienat ion 

Purpose--in:-Life Insurance 
Test ( Crumb augh, 1968) -__ Executi'ves 
High scores indicate a lack (N=51) 
of meaning, in one's life, 
an inability to relate to 
the world, to integrate 
one's heeds with the 

world's demands . 



Sgci al Ali enation 
(SA)-Philosophy 
of Life 

SA-Error Choice 

SA-Philosophy ' . 
of Life 

SA-Error Choice 



PA'+ SA-Phild- 
sophy of Life 



.38** 

.'68 
.28* 

.00 
.31** 
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Table 6 



Eorrelations Betweeniife. Experience Factors and 



Personal /Social Alienation 



lilosophy of Life Scale 



Error-Choice Scale 



; ftluii Sample^ 



W.B.A. Sample 
[HI] 



flluiiifii Saiiiple 
(N=82) 



Alienation Alienation 



'Social personal 
Alienation Alietation Alienation Aliennation 



M.B.A. Sample 
1N=67) 

Personal ,Sotia1 ■ 
Alientation Alientation 



Disconfimied 
Expectations 

Contradictory 
Role Demands 



.59** 



.42** 



;52** 



.53** 



.36** ■ .38** 



.44'** 



.4/** 



.28** • .24* 



.27** 



.16 



.09 



.02 



.04 



.05 



Sense of External 
Control 

Loss of Affijiative 
Satisfactions 



5** 



.38** 



.57** .48** 



'.36**. V ^ .44** .10 



.50**' ' .46** .23* 



.04 ■ ■ , .12 



.20* 



.02 



.03 



-.22* 



*p .05 

**.p .01; 

a See Footnote a Table 4 
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sigH|Hcance;lof t in generating alienation among the career 

TabJes -7'ltirb^ report uhpublished data which I believe are also 
consisi'^nt with 'tfie'^^^^ suggested. Table 7 is a secondary 

analysl)?' of data collftted from a study^ of adaptation to plateauing among 
middle^j^d^apper level'f^^ which I participated ici with Tom Fereance of 

eolumbi^ University,' ^im Stoner of Fdrdham University and Joe.Carnazza of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. The smallest of the three companies studied 
has aSoUt 800 million dollars in sales and the other two are 



(Table 7 abou^t here) 



multi-t)il Hon firms in technology ^and in3urance, respectively. They are^ 
therefo^^e, three major organizations and tbe managers we studied ranged from 
middle-td^very high level management. The data I report in- table 7 are 
sub-analyses of our over-all study which I uhderto9k after developing this 
research framework. ^ While not all the dita are significant^ I believe the 
thrtist of_the findings are consistent with the framework' I have suggested. • 

Si"i1larly with Table 8, wh-ich is also a secondary analysis of a study 
originally conducted in a different context, the setting in this case was an 
organi2:ational development ^project I and 'some colleagues had undertaken for a 
major food company (of about $1 billion dollars a year in total sales). <^ As 
part of this project we ponducted interviews with 150 executives ranging from 
middle-"ianagement :to Executive Vice-President with the focus of these 

■ : / . . ..... . . 

interyi^s 'being, in part, their perception of the degree to which they had 
experienced Disconfirmed Expectations, a^sense ^f Hierachal, External Control 
and a loss of Affiliative Satisfactions. Since each of these 150 executives 
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Table 7 



Cbrniparative Study of Three Major Corporatixms : 
• /Company A 



Industrial pcoducer^df heavy; equipment and technology 
lapproximately^8dO_niilTion in .sales) 
Company B 7 Major Insurance Corporation . 
(6 billionjin sales) /^^v^ 
Major technological ^corporation' . < 
(7 billion in sales) ; . 



Company 0 
' Cort/e rates of: 



"I wish I were;,living a different life from the one I am 
living' now" 



" eompahy 

Discpnfirmed Ex pectations - - 

I have f ounci_tftat_rewards .16** 
in life are genera^lly " 
rewarded unfairly. 

Sense , of Ext ern a 1»^e'ontro1 ^ , \ 

I feel that mylifeis^gut _ . tS** . 
of my hands and controlled 

. by external factors* _ ' / 

I have generally had^a say -16*^^ 
in the decisions ^affectr ; , ' 
ing my 1 if e. . ' ' \ ^ . 

I have tried_ tofulf ill - 05 , 

the expectations my ^ . ' 
parents set for. me. 

I have tried to fulfill my -09 
own goals, rather than the 
glials set by others. _^ 

I have general ly gone along .10* 
with what is "proper?" y ^ 
rather than what I some-; .' ^ ' • 
times wanted to do. ^' ; 

I hp^fi rarely been ; 
interested i,in anything. ^ \., 

but making money and » ^ 

acquiring material goods. • 

boss of Affiliative Satisf acftions 

I have had the opportunity ~-ie** 
to live in a IdcatidH and 
corrmuhjty that is desirable 

to myself and my family. 

I have generally been in 14** ^ 

eompetitibn with others. 



Company 

B_ 
(N=255) 



44** 
-25** 

-37^* 
15* 

: 16* 



■27 



08 



)any 
C 

(N=315) 



32** . < 30**. 



38** 
-27** 
-09 
-13* 

29** 



.22** 



-01 
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-J- 



V 



I have f band that my 
Interests have diverged 
from those of my spouse 
and f ami ly. 
I have oftenchpsen friends 
who could help me in my 
career. 
I have often spenttime 
with my family when I 
could have been working. 
My spouse^ and I work on 
cooperative self-develop- 
ment activities. 



Table 7 : 
(continued) 

Gompany 

A 



I** 



29 



24 



03 



-13* 



any 



29** 



00 



03 



■11 



eompahy 

C 



29 



04 



02 



-08 
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(Table 8 about here) 

had also completed the Porter Need Scitisf action questionnaire, it was possible 
to Undertake a secondary analysis relating their perceptions of their : 
experiences and their degree of personal^lienatloh, as measured by 
appropriate items on the Porter scales. The results are seen in Table 8 and 
while all are not significant, the data are in general supportive. 

Table 9 is a sUiririary of som of bUr preliminary findings in our current 
research. It is designed to replicate and extend our work. Wh.il e I would not 
over-emphasize these data, I believe they are reasonably consistent with the 
framework I am outlining. 



^able 9 about here) ^ \ 

Evidence for the other half of the framework, i.e. the effects of 

personal and social alienation, is given starting jn table 10 which directly^ 

^ests predictions relative to nibti va-tiorial processes among graduate and 

undergraduate students. Table 11 refers to the general negative influence of 

alienation on performance in general. The latter is a second-order prediction 

based oh the assumption that hi^h anxiety^_low rationality and low 

- - - " __ f - - - - 

self-actualization would generate pobf performance. Table 12 supports these 

predictions reasorrably wel 1 , 

— .... — ■ ^- 

(Table 10 and 11 about here) 

Table 12 presents preliminary data testing some of the longer range 
predictions of the frameworlc'vi^ the areas of career planning, 

PI 
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fable 8,:^ 

Gorporatioh Mariagemerit Study: Fad^brs Influ encing Alienation 
(N=ibU) — ^ 

Factors ' * fhe.feeling of _ . . ' The feeling of 

self-esteem a The oppoVtUhity: self-fulf i 1 Irtient 

person gets ' for personal §rowth a person gets- 

from being in andJdevelopftient^ from being in 

my position • in my pasillon my position 

Disconfirmed -15* -17* -10 

Expectations 

Sense of External -34** " -29** -39** 

Gbntrbl ; 

Loss of Affiliative -30** " .-19** -23** 

7 ■ • ■ ■ 

V ' ■ ; 

** sig, at .01 
8 sig. at .05 



{ 
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Jable 9 



Rel atio ns hip s Betwe^en A1 ienati on and 



<snri;=^1 rind Grgan izatlQnal Experience" 



1; 



2. 



5. 



6- 



7, 



All 'jobs, regardless of their 
level _ and type, involve routine 
and repetitive tasks. 

It doesn*t pay to work hard today 
since 'faxes_wv11 eat up any 
additional money you make. 

Commercial advertisements provide 
no guidance for the shopper since 
they promise more than they deliver, 

• In nigst organizations there 1s 
comgetl^tion ^between people and 
departments but true friendships - 
are still possible. 

It doesn't pay to work hard today 
since most of the stuff you buy 
is, junk anyway. 

People^who are successful at 
work nave fewer problems. 

One of the problems ^of being. a 
manager 1s that your supervlsdr 
and your subordinate demand 
^different things of you. 



8. \ Succeeding at work is still 
valued by society today. 

It doesnLt pay to work hard 
since Inflation will eat up 
additional money you make. 



..Total . 
Alienation 

.23* 



any 



10. -The work of executives Is still 
satisfying today In spite ^of 
government regu 1 at 1 on s , environ* 
mental requirements, or labor 
union demands. ** 



.30*^ 



11 



.30^ 



14 



20 



■11 



14 



•27* 



Personal 
Al ienation 

10' 



25^ 



j_ Social 
A\1enat1on 



05 



.31 



DO 



12 



■ -19 



08 



24^ 



29^ 



19 



•24* 



-28^ 



26* 



26 



19 



■05 



16 



-26* 
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Table 9 . . : : ■ ' - / ■ - 

(cbhtiha.ed) ' '■ - 

Re1 atlbhshji^s Between iejiatioa and Types of 
Soei a1 apd Brgan Izat-lgjiaL^xperl enca 
~ (N=54j \ 

■ " ■ • ^ ■ ■ ' ^ , '■ _' ■ _ \ _ ■ ' 

: . Total Personal Social 

' ; « &1 iehation ATjenation A1 i_e nation 

11; It is possible to be traly work ^'iV'^ . -25* -31** 

cbrrinitted and still have a " - 

. satisfying family life. ^ h 

12. One of- the problems in being ^ ^ 45^^ 41** , 4^** 

a manager i^ that you cannot ^ ^ * 

> be^uccessful unless you are^^^ . ' 
^©graphically mobi1e_and being 
. mobile leads you to lose touch ^ . 

wi.th your family and friends. " ■ 

13. It doesn't pay to work 'hard , 04 -0| fiZ 
today since most of the things / " ^ . 
yod buy you get bored with very 

qu1ck1y.> | ; 

14. Beifjg s-accessful at work does ^la * ^11 -1£ 

nbi kake away time and effort ■ ^ : ^ ^ 

fr^oryother 'interests^ i ,e^, . 
spi^t^, religious interests, and 
charitable activities. 
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[ Table 10 

SufTimary of Findings r Al ieriatidh arid Motivation 



I.. R^littJanshlps "fbr Personal Alienatloh With : ' 

^ ' ^ ■ ' " , .. ;iN=92) . 1N=46) 

Hypothec i^^d * ' Tptal Males 

Anxiety Mat iv^ti an ' ' Positive • .+48** . +44** 

Expeetariey-Va1 ve / ^ Negat'iver' -.25** -26*; 

Motivation • : • , \r : ' ' 

Self-Actualizing . ^- ' ^gative ; *^ 7I9* \ -15^ 

.Motivation • . . ) 

Consistency Motivation ' Positive .17* 17 

II. Relatinn^hips for Social Aliehatioh ffith : 

Expectaney-Valtie Negative ■ -11 -20 

Motivation , : . 



Gonsistency Motivation Positive': .19* 29* 
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■ ■ • 'V > Table 11;* ; 

AliBimMoii. and ;Supervj Ratings of Work Perfbnnahce 



Independent Variable 



wish r was leadipg a. different Vife -; 
from, the one 'I am -leading now*? ■ . ^ 



: * sig, ID leve]' 
** sig. 0? level 



ERIC 



Eepfifuaent ^ .; , i. . - : ;' • • ■ arg.lA ' Org, B Org. G 

- j^ahW . . ■ - ■ : ^ i \ : .(N=375) (N=342) , (N=308). 

Sdpervisery Ratings :.■ '-^ , V*-i- _ : ' ; : i . : ! 

. of Verf ormaTiefi v \ P^R at i OS \: 3.18** - 2.72* • 4.05** 



self-iiiiplemehtatidn and related processes. This sample involved here indtided 
Coast Guardsman, other employed individuals^ graduate students and the ''like. 
GeheraTly, the results for Personal Aljena^ion are consistent with our 
hyjDothesis but somewhat less so for social alienation. However, two other 
correlates for Social Alienation would hav^ been significant at the .Q5 level 
(Items 6 and 9) except for a lost observation in each instance lowering the N 

to 53. ] , • 



(fable 12 about here) 



Where -Db W e S o Fro m H er^? 



There is much that still needs to be done in testing the framework 
directly and we are undertaking thi|_j/</brk how. Most obviously^ we need 
longitudinal research studies', a lack we are now in the process of remedying. 
He also need to test more behavidrally the implications of personal and social 
Alienation, both in a shdrt-and-long range sense. 

Assuming for a moment, however, that the perspective we have been 
developing here continues to be supported by^ research, what are the long-range 
implications 'of these problems in a societal, organizational aRd individual 
sense? An overall framework for conceptualizing what I have been concerned 
with here and for organizing a program for change is outlined in Table 13. 
Basically, it^ is my contention that we heed to recognize in both the work, 

(fable 13 here) 

setting and outside it, the multi-dimensionality , of human life. As Table 13 
.indicates^ all societies and organizations need to decide how much they will 
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Table 12 

Relationships Between Alienatibh and " , . 

Preference for Work Activities 
: • (N=54) 

: - Personal^ - Social^ 

- / ' ' 41 ienatio n A1 ienation 

• ■ . - _ - -■ ^ _ ■■ __ _ __ 

' 1. Working on projects involving considerable -28* 

planning. 

} " . .... . ^ . . _ . _ _ 

' 2. Working on -projects that are needed^^b^ -2 3 * ^^11 

organization but which you don't particularly' 
enjoy. 

3. Working on high-pressure projects. . -31** ^d3^ 



4. Working on projects where you get a chance ^3* -3 1 *^ 
to Use your particular skills and abilities. > 

5. Working for an drgam^zation where most 22* 08 
decisions concerning your future career 

are made f o|* ydu. 

6. Working on projects where you don't need to- ^^SS- -EE- 
worry about what eachperson thinks or wants 

butwhere the only concern is to get the job 
done. 

7. Working on projects where you get a clear _ -34** ^dJ- 
chance to express yourself and your own ideas. 

8. Working on projects where you know what the 06 20 
possible outcomes might be and what the 

values of each outcome are. 

9. Working on projects with short deadlines. -10 -22 

10. Working for an organization where the -29* *1B 
individual has to make most of the decisions 

concerning his/her career. 

11. Working on projects involving long-range ^il M 
future concerns. 

12. Workihg.on projects that are simple and 9k 
ridh-challehgihg but which are needed by 

the organization* 
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, ' fable 13 

A program fgc the^Besigh of Social System ' 

The values. with which any society ttiUst deal 
' \ achievement 

' Aff ili ati bh _ 
technology and rationality 
hum&riism 

> rnonbgetious experience 

heterogenous experience 
self -goals _ ' 

brgahizatibrial gbals 
^ equitable rewards ^ 
' egalitarian rewards: 
specific plarinihg (?) 
: ' general plaririirig (?) 



li. Odr prbblelS up to how - /_ _ j-u : _ 

^) Our lack .of recbgnition that emphasizing any value generates 

bbth positive and negative outcomes. 
2) Qur overemphasis bri achievement^ technology and homogenous 
: experience (e/g, the one-career system), 

31 Gur urideremphasis on affiliation and humanism,. : 

4j Our overemphasis on a "linear society" and our lack of 
recbgnition of the diversity of human experience. 

5) Our bveremphasis on a. "linear society" and the social^ 

external cbritrbls this generates through its encduragement of 
appropriate gbals, values and social norms. 

5) The, at times, irratibhal reactions to our overemphasis on a 

^ "linear sbciety". 

7) The Ihcbrisistehcies between bur values, verbally stated^ and 
bur behaviors. 

III. A program for the future _ ___ _______ _ j 

\) Reducing our emphasis on the linear society and stressing the 
multi-dimensionality of working life. ___ 

2) Qeveldpiiig and accepting new measures of societal success and 
: social value. 

3) Realizing and accepting the negative implications of any value 
emphasis. 
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^stress such diverse value as achieverneht , affiliation, self-goal ^ over-all 
group goal Si technology^ human ism^ etc. How much do we want each of these? 
We have, I Relieve, overstressed some (e*g, achievement, technology) and we 

.... r. .. .. - ' 

have understressed others (e.g. affiliation and humanism). He heed to 
recognize both the source of over-and-under emphasis and also the fact that 
stressing any value ^ regardless of what it is, usually generates both positive 
and negative outcomes. 

'We need to recognize as psychologists and as citizens the limitations t^f 
the "linear society" we have been ehcduragirig i.e. the One based on 
. achievement and performance^ the values we have hot ehcouraged and the 
difference between our rhetoric and our behavior. We have been willing to 
^ accept the values of achievement, career success and performance and they do 
bring value. But they also bring problems. It is time we began to recognize 
these prdblens and to make appropriate changes. 
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